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Dear Admiral Turner; 


On behalf of the Forum Committee, the Forum Advisory 
Board, and indeed all those who were fortunate enough to be 
present for your speech last Thursday morning, I am writing 
to thank you for honoring Atlanta with your visit and your 
thoughtful remarks on a topic of such deep concern to our 
citizenry as secrecy and morality in the conduct of our 
intelligence operations. 

By so forthrightly addressing yourself to those public 
concerns I believe you did credit to your office, and 
incidentally performed a great service to the people of our 
city by helping establish the Atlanta City Forum as a sig- 
nificant voice on the great issues of our time. 

Our gratitude is herebj^extended also to the memb ers 
25X1A of your fine staff, Messrs. Ketu and for 25X1A 

their assistance and cooperation in making your visit the 
success that it was. 
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CHAIR: Ladies and gentlemen, we are indeed fortunate 

this morning to have as our first speaker in the Forum series 
Admiral Stansfield Turner. I believe our country is also fortun- 
ate in having Admiral Turner as head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, for he brings to it the energy and enthusiasm which has 
permeated his career from a very early point in time. Admiral 
Turner is a native of the state of Illinois. When it came time 
to go to college, he entered Amherst College and, after two years, 
entered the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland. He had a rather 
distinguished career at Annapolis in that he graduated number 
one from his class and was a classmate of President Carter. He 
continued his education by taking post graduate Instruction at 
Oxford University in England where he was a Rhodes Scholar. 

From that time forward, he has been very actively engaged 
in a naval career, rising steadily through the ranks to the rank 
of full Admiral in 1974. His career in the Navy has been replete 
with accomplishments. And it would be a tedious task to enumerate 
t h em all. 


Suffice it to say, he has had fleet command of the 2nd 
Fleet. He has been president of the Naval College of War, where 
he instituted drastic and massive reforms and changes to upgrade 
and make more comprehensive the program presented at that col lege. 
He was called to service by Governor Carter -- I beg your pardon; 
he is now President Carter -- during this past election to head 
this nation's Central Intelligence Agency. 

I think it's important to note that the Central Intel- 
I igence Agency has come under a significant amount of criticism, 
justifiably or unjustifiably, throughout the past nine years 
when the word "national security" and other such things have taken 
on connotations that people don't take it seriously -- perhaps 
They once did -- but are very crucial to our continued national 
existence. 
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1+ wasn't so long ago that the intelligence gathering 
forces of this country were less than sophisticated. In fact, 
the only intelligence that the country had in wartime was Its 
cavairy, which has gone by the boards. But the cavalry was 
always the eyes and the ears of the Army and the Navy, and 
consequently were the eyes and the ears of the country. 

We've come a long way in terms of tntel I igence in a 

hundred years. We've come up with some questions about moral ity 

in intelligence. But notwithstanding the fact that we do have 

questions, we do need intelligence. And it's my pleasure and 
honor to introduce to you this morning the eyes and ears of our 
country and one of our best and one of our very brightest. Ad- 
miral Stansfield Turner. 

L A p p I ause.] 

ADMIRAL STANSFIELD TURNER: Thank you, J.D. Thank all 
of you for being here. And I thank the Atlanta City Forum Board 
for inviting me to open this exciting new endeavor here In your 
wonderful city of Atlanta. 

I've only been to your city twice before in my life. 

And each time I've learned that Atlanta producers winners. And 
I'm sure this just is going to be the same, and the Forum is 
going to prove to be a great winner for your city. 

Unfortunately, I resented the fact that I found a winner 
here in 1944 wnen I came down with the Navy football team to play 
Georgia Tech. We were three touchdown favorites when we went in 
and two point losers when we left. I was very pleased, however, 
when I came in 1974 and called on your then Governor and he told 
me tnat two days later he was going to announce that he was running 
for the presidency of the United States. And I was very pleased 
when that turned out to be a true prediction. I was very honored 
last February when he appointed me to this post, which I assumed 
officially on the 9th of March. And in the seven months, almost, 
since tnat day, I have spent a lot of my time, as J.D. intimated, 
looking at the past activities of our intelligence organization. 

Now I'm not here with you this morning either to attempt 
to bury or praise the past. But I would like to say that the 
process of exploring what has happened In the history of our 
intel I Igence operations makes those of us in charge of them to- 
day very determined to assure that the mistakes, or the perception 
of the mistakes in the past, do not reoccur. We're not just con- 
cerned with what history will say about us or our agencies. We 
are persuaded that the intelligence apparatus of our country cannot 
serve that country we I I unless it understands and is in tune with 
the attitudes, the values, the morals, the ethics of the people 
of this country . 
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Now, you may well ask me, and quite understandably, can 
you maintain an effective Intelligence operation for the United 
States of America and, at the same time, attempt to match the 
moral attitudes and standards of the people of the country? And 
that's a good and difficult question. And I would start by saying 
there are two particular problems that we face in making this match 
between morality and the necessary secrecy of an intelligence opera- 
tion. 


The first problem is that it's not easy to pin down just 
what the moral and ethical standards the country expects intelli- 
gence to adhere to really are. And those standards do change with 
time. You're going to hear Ambassador Sol L i now i tz on the 2nd 
of December. Look at the difference in the way Ambassadors Linowitz 
and Bunker negotiated this current treaty with the Panamanians on 
a strictly bilateral basis of equality and what we did in 1903 
when we signed a treaty not with the Panamanians, but with French- 
men, to give us the right to a canal in Panama. And we did it 
while the Panamanian delegation was somewhere between New York 
and Washington trying to scurry to the negotiating table. 

I'm just saying that our attitudes and what we feel is 
proper and moral in foreign affairs does vary over time. 

The second problem that we have Is simply that. when 
you are trying to decide whether an intelligence operation is 
in accord with what the country wants, because almost all intelli- 
gence operations are secretive you can't go and try it out on the 
pub! ic. You can't put a feeler out and see whether it's going to 
be acceptable. So that puts a particular onus on us to use our 
judgment, to try to sense what the people want and what they not 
only want today, but what they're going to want tomorrow, because 
we must be concerned not only with attitudes today, but with what 
people will say when they look from the perspective or 1987 and 
1997. 


Now, of course, we have help in setting our standards 
and our procedures. We have help fr om tne congress; we have help 
from the President, and we have help from other branches of the 
executive Dranch of the government, like the Attorney General.. 

For instance, when we're dealing in the rights of American citizens, 
we have some very specific guidelines. We have, on the one hand, 
some laws; laws, for instance, about wiretapping. There's an 
article in your Constitution this morning about the Senate Judj- 
clary Committee has made one more step in approving a new wiretap 
law which this administration has submitted to the Congress; a law 
which we th i n k goes further in balancing the proper equities between 
The individual's rights to privacy and the government's right or 
need to get information under certain circumstances. 


say, we 


Over and above the law, or in addition to The law, I should 
have directives from the President. For instance, we have 
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a clear order from the President that no member of the intelligence 
community of our country will contemplate, plan or in any way par- 
ticipate in an assassination of anybody, anyplace. And beyond 
presidential regulations, we have our own intelligence regulations. 
The CIA, for instance, has a very clear regulation about relation- 
ships with the media. We do not have any contractual relationship 
with accredited members of the American media. We do not use 
media people as agents. 

But at the same time, I would emphasize that we look 
upon and we treat the American media as citizens, and we think 
they have the same rights as every citizen to share with their 
government information which they may have that they want to pass 
on because they feel it's valuable to their government. And I 
find nothing Improper or nothing jeopardizing the freedom of 
the press in having this kind of sharing where they give us 
things that they know and, in turn, as we have for many years, 
we share with them unclassified information that will be of value 
to them. 


There are other cases like this. We have a CIA regulation 
that prohibits any contractual relationship with clergy, mission- 
aries. But again, we treat the reverend as a citizen. And if 
he wants voluntarily to come in and tell us something that's 
important to his country that he wants to share and help with, 
we're happy to hear from him. 

A more difficult area is our relations with academe, 
because we do have to have contractual relationships with members 
of the academic profession. If we ask a professor to write up a 
paper, to do some research, to be a consultant, for instance, he|s 
entitled to some reimbursement. So we do have contractual relation- 
ships here. And I think that there's a danger in the academic world 
today, because there are some who believe that any kind of a relation 
ship between the academic community and the intelligence community 
is improper. And because this view has been held in some areas, 
the relationships between our intelligence world and our academic 
world have narrowed in recent years. 

I 'm dedicated to trying to increase those in the years 

ahead . 


I'd like to elaborate on that for a moment, because it's 
not only important, but it's co n t r o v e r s i a I . Let me say that the 
last thing that I ever want to do is in any way interfere with 
the reaching process, the curricula or the methods of teaching 
on our campuses, or to in any way tarnish the image of the Amer i - 
can academic community. 

So we will not enter into paid or unpaid relationships 
with academics which would in any way prejudice their teaching 
responsibilities. Nor will we deliberately use the academic status 
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of anyone as a way of covering up our intel I igence activities. Sut 
within these limits there is still lots of room, in my opinion, for 
healthy and proper relationships between these two organizations; 
relationships that need not in any way jeopardize the credibility 
or the authenticity of our academic endeavors. 


from a 


Let me give an example. Recently, 
prominent campus to give us some help 


asked a Sov i eto I og i s' 
in analyzing some 


Now , 


questions about the Soviet Union's behavior 
would be a great shame if he were inhibited from 
i r r es p on s i b 1 e pressures from within the academic 
man can come to us and provide a new perspective. 


think it 
doing that by 
comm unity. This 
new Insight into 


the situation in the 


Sov i et 

keep us from getting into a 
same way all the time. And yet at 
to his campus afterward, I think a 
because of the information that he 


Union. He can stimulate us. 
bureaucratic rut of thinking 
the same time, he can 
broader man with deep.r 
will receive when he^s 


with us. He will get a deeper understanding, I believe, 
process of the Soviet government, and certainly a deeper 
standing of the process of how decisions are made 
government, because they are not always made I ike 
on the campuses say. 


He can 
in the 
go back 
insight 
work i ng 
of the 
under- 
in the Amer i can 
the textbooks 


So I think that there is an area of mutual benefit. And 
There are other ways in which this can be a two-way street. 


An interesting one that happened to come to my attention 
the other day concerns archeology. Archeologists are frequently 
inhibited frm going to places of great archeological value, either 
because of political barriers or pure geographic barriers. But 
aerial photography taken for Intelligence purposes often can 
reveal more about an archeological site than you can find even 
if you can get there on the ground. Traces of walls, traces of 
cities destroyed by time or the ravages of war are frequently ap- 
parent from photography. And we have lots of that. What a shame 
it would be if we could not share this with the archeologists of 
our country because of overly rigid rules by our academic community 


Well, let me say that in the United States and In respect 
to United States citizens, your country's intelligence activities 
are carefully circumscribed by law, presidential directives and 
internal regulations. I believe these protect our citizens as 
well as we possibly can. 


Now, when we look to our overseas activities -- and 
intelligence is almost exclusively an overseas activity -- the 
oroblem of reflecting our nation's moral values in our intelligence 
operations becomes much more a judgmental question. We have to 
look at the trade-offs very judiciously as we go about our business 

In an open society like ours, there is no problem sensing 
the Trends of politics, understanding the economic posture and 
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generally being able to predict what a country's going to do. You 
can do that by your contacts with friends, by reading the newspapers 
and watching TV and generally keeping your eyes and ears open. 

But when we deal with a closed society, like the Soviet Union, 
it's an entirely different matter. And I would suggest to you 
very briefly that it's critical we know something about what is 
going on in a closed society, a closed society like the Soviet 
Union in particular, where they have literally the capability 
to devastate our country and its society with intercontinental 
ballistic missile weapons. We've got to know something of what's 
going on there to be prepared. And we're working hard today to 
develop strategic arms limitations so that we will reduce the risk 
of any kind of an I ntercont i nenta 1 war. And yet we must have some 
idea whether those people are living up to the terms of those agree- 
ments. We must be able to see a little bit about what's going on 
in that closed society. 

And let me say that this need to peer inside a closed 
society like this is much broader than just military matters. 

Remember back in '72 when the Soviets suddenly, unexpectedly 
and massively entered the world grain market and perturbed the 
economic situation in our country and in a number of others. We 
simply have to have some window onto these kinds of activities that 
are shrouded from us and from the rest of the world. 

Still, the benefits of gaining this vital kind of intel- 
I igence must be weighed against our fundamental desire, as a 

country, to act with respect to other countries openly and honestly 

and to treat their citizens with the same sense of respect as we 

do our own. The question then is when does the need for good 

information outweigh the desire of our country to reflect American 
values in all that we do. The clandestine, the secret gathering 
of intelligence is a very special matter. It's a tool that has 
to be used sparingly. Consequently, we must always weigh whether 
there's a possibility of getting the information we need through 
overt or less risky methods. 

I assure you that with al I of the new, wonderful technical 
means available to us today, however, the traditional, the historic 
clandestine spying operation continues to be an absolutely essential 
arrow in our quiver of intelligence collection capabilities. And 
I believe it will remain so for many, many years into the future. 

So we must make very careful judgments as to the lengths we will 
go in such clandestine activity in gathering information. Where 
do the limits of pragmatism get overridden by -- I mean, where 
does pragmatism override idealism In the conduct of such operations? 
Who is to determine how far we will go in clandestine actvities? 

I mentioned at the beginning that we face this difficult 
quandary thaT we cannot subject ourselves to adequate publ ic scrutiny 
or oversight, because we must remain largely secretive. So I think 

wnat we have to do is to develop a surrogate process for public 
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oversight. And I would suggest that in the years of scrutiny and 
criticism that we have just gone through with respect to our In- 
telligence activities, out of that is evolving today this process 
of oversight. And let me cite a number of ways that have developed 
to give us that kind of surrogate public oversight. 

One is the intense interest which your President and 
Vice President show in the intelligence process, that each spend 
a great deal of time on it and dedicate a lot of thought to it. 
Another is that a year and a half ago the United States Senate 
established a special select committee just on Intelligence. 

And they have done, in my view, a splendid job of overseeing. 

They look into what we're doing. They get our deepest secrets. 

They work with us very closely. But it is not a fraternal re- 
lationship; it's one of oversight and supervision. 

And I'm very pleased that in August, the House of 
Representatives created a similar select committee, and we're 
just beginning to work with it. And in point of fact, your 
congressman from Atlanta, Bryce Fowler, is a member of that 
committee. And I happened to meet with him on Tuesday morning, 
because he has been assigned to the subcommittee for evaluation. 

And by that, we mean that that subcommittee will evaluate how well 
we are doing our intelligence collection and evaluation operations. 
They will write a scorecard on us, a report card on us. And that 
can indeed be one of the most valuable functions of the committee. 

Another form of outside oversight is a law which requires 
that if we enter into what is known as covert action -- this Is not 
intelligence collection. Covert action is the attempt to influence 
events in another country without attribution. It's the area where 
of course, the intelligence world has been criticized the most in 
years oast. But the law now says that if we are going to under- 
take a covert action on behalf of our country, the President must 
sign off on it, and I must then notify eight committees of Congress 
And if you don't think that's inhibiting, why.... 

L Laughter . j 

Still another form of oversight is what's known as the 
Intelligence Oversight Board. President Carter recently renewed 
its charter, appointed three fine, distinguishd citizens to it -- 
Governor Scranton, Senator Gore and a Mr. Tom Farmer. And this 
hoard has only one responsibility. It's to check on the legality 
and che propriety of what we in the intelligence world are doing. 
You, any member of the intelligence community, may write to this 
board and say ’'That fellow Turner, he's really off the deep end. 

You betrer look into him." It doesn't go through me, and the 
board reports only to the President what it finds in that kind 
of a case. 


Now let me be very honest with you. There are risks 
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in all of this oversight, two that bother me In particular. One 
is the danger of adopting intelligence by timidity or intelligence 
by I e a st- common - d e n om i n a t or agreement. It's easy when the sequence 
of people overseeing our activities, those who approve what we are 
doing, to simply say, no, let's not take that risk. It's difficult 
to make those tough decisions, to accept the risk sometimes. 

And the second danger is that as we go through this 
process of oversight and proliferate the number of people who 
know what we're doing, we have a danger of leaks. Now either 
one of these can be serious. But I would say to you In sincerity 
today that I believe we are working out a satisfactory balance 
between the risks of oversight and the benefits of oversight. 

But I would also say that these procedures are -- some of them 
quite new. And the next several years are going to be very impor- 
tant to the our intelligence process as these settle down and we 
find that equilibrium, that balance between risk and benefit. 

And until that's settled, I can't guarantee you how it's going 
to come out. I'm optimistic, and there's very much of a spirit 
of good will in all of this. And everybody I've worked with, 
from Congress' side, on the executive branch's side, is determined 
that we will maintain, as we absolutely must, a strong intelligence 
capability for our country, but to do so within the limits of what 
you, the people of the country, want in terms of moral i ty and pro- 
pr I et y . 


And to do the latter, we are now In the midsts of attempt- 
ing to share with you, the public, more, be more open with you, more 
about what the process of intel I igence is, how we go about our 
business, and also more about the product of intelligence -- the 
evaluations, the estimates that we make. We've released a number 
of these recently; things like the energy study, the world steel 
market studies, studies on international terrorism. These are 
all things where we felt we could come to an unclassified level 
and still have a meaningful product to share with the American 
public. And we hope that out of this process of sharing will 
come a number of important benefits. 

But the most important one, I think, relates to the point 
I made at the beginning, that we have to find, as difficult as it 
is, what the standards are that the society wants us to adhere 
to. And I think by sharing more with the public and staying 
in touch with our society more, we can be closer to doing that. 

And out of this I hope to see two principal benefits 
come to our country. The first will be a greater contribution 
by the pubi ic to the shaping of the morals and the standards by 
which we conduct our intelligence. And the second will be a greater 
contribution by the intelligence community to the public in under- 
standing the major issues that are up for debate before it. What Is 
more Important to our democracy than a good publ ic dialogue? We 
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hope we will help with that. 

Thank you . 

[[Applause. 3 

Q: Admiral Turner, have we ever discovered why the 

Russians were bombarding our Embassy in Moscow with microwaves? 
And are they still doing that? 

ADMIRAL TURNER: No, we've not discovered exactly why 
they’re doing that. And, yes, they are still doing it. They 
have reduced the level of radiation. 

You probably couldn't hear the question. The question 
was, have we discovered why the Soviets have been bombarding 
our Embassy in Moscow with microwaves, and are they still doing 
it? 


Yes, they're still doing it. We're not entirely sure 
why they are doing it. They have reduced the level of radiation 
to a point that we don't believe is injurious to human beings. But 
it does cause us concern. We think it may be related to some way 
of getting information back out, some reflection of sounds or 
signals that are going on inside the Embassy; maybe as simple 
as a typewriter punching. We just don't know. 

Q : Admiral Turner, there's been some speculation the 

Soviet. . . 

[[Rest of question inaudible. 3 

ADMIRAL TURNER: The Soviet strategic strategy based on 
achieving a war-winning capability? 

I believe there's a fundamental difference in outlook 
between the Soviet Union and ourselves with respect to strategic 
nuclear warfare. I believe the Soviet Union, a country that's 
been invaded historically, looks upon any form of war as some- 
thing they must plan for from beginning to its ultimate end. And 
they think through the entire processes of strategic nuclear war. 

We are so determined there not be one and put so much 
emphasis on deterrents that we think really to deterrence and 
not exactly how we're going to pick ourselves up out of the rubble 
and go on if there were such a war. 

I don't think that that makes the Soviets intent on 
having a strategic nuclear war. I think that's part of their 
psychology: to think it through and to build the forces that 

would fight a nuclear war. We are, in fact, building those forces 
too, but we don't think that's true. We don't talk about that con- 
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sequence as they do. And I’m not suggesting we’re doing it wrong 
or they're doing it right. I'm suggesting these are different at 
titudes and approaches that have their roots in our different 
cultures. 


L E n d of tape.] 
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Secrecy and M orality in Intelligence 
Union League,’ NYC," 5 October 1977 
Council on Foreign Relations, NYC, 5 October 1977 
Atlanta City Forum, Atlanta, 6 October 1977 

In the past seven months 

Good bit of my time spent looking/expl aining past intell 

Not here to condemn or condone or praise past practices - 
Would like to say that on balance the CIA has 
served us well and still does. 

But if there is value in looking at the past it certainly 
makes you want to find ways to ensure that the mistakes or impressions 
of mistakes do not reoccur. 

All of us in authority want very much to ensure that the 
hindsight of 1987 or 1990 does not condemn the way we are operating 
today . 

Not fixation on w r hat history will say about us/agencies 
But because we recognize that our intell organizations can 
only serve our country well if they are attuned to its morals, its 
ethics, its values. 

How though, can an intelligence organization be effective and at 
same time reflect the moral values of the nation? 

- Problems: 

1. Moral values nation wants followed sometimes 
hard to pin down - interpretations of ethics 
change with time and circumstance. 

In our 1 i f et imes - 
1 . Language 
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Obscenity 10 years ago - 
Commonp lace 

2. Pornography - literature and art 10 years ago - passe today 

3. Same true more weighty areas like 

Foreign affairs - 

1903 literally signed treaty with French to acquire 
rights to build Canal in country of Panamanians 
in terrority neither French nor American. 

Today negotiate as equals and have plebiscites and 
congressional votes. 

Very public and equitable 

Second, it is difficult to test whether a given intelligence 
activity will be acceptable even today let alone tomorrow simply 
because much of our intelligence activity must be kept secret - 
you simply can not try it out against public opinion - Consequently, 
we must often estab-lish our own standards as best we can, attempting 
to judge what the nation wants today and will continue to approve of 
tomorrow. It’s not easy. 

We do have some guidelines however - for instance on the 

Do mest i c s ide that is, activities involving U. S. citizens, 
in U.S.A., have easiest time. Easy, first because almost 
all our intelligence activity is concentrated overseas. 

1. Beyond that some relationships with public in U.S. - 
are closely controlled by law, e.g., new wiretap 
legislation. Assure you none of us want to go to 
jail any more than any other citizen. 
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In other cases in relations w/U.S. citizens we 
have our own regulations: 

a. Correspo ndents/ pub lic me d ia representatives 
No contractual relationships are permitted. 

We don't use them as agents. However, do 
respect journalists as citizens. They have 
right to assist the U.S.G. by passing on 
observat ions/ informat ion if they so desire. 

b. Cl ergy/m issi onar ies 

No secret, paid or unpaid, contractual relationships 
permitted. None exist. 

c . Academia 

Do have paid relationships - e.g., engage professors 
to write or do research for us. Afraid, however, 
the popular but unreasonable view that any 
relationship between the academic community and 
the world of intelligence is improper and has 
led to unhealthy reduction in the amount of contact. 
I hope to expand those relationships. 

Let me dwell on this a bit as it is important, 
controversial, and not well understood. 

I don't want to undermine academia: 

1) By influencing curricula/teaching; 

2) By tarnishing image 

Thus we will not enter into paid or unpaid 
relationships which would prejudice teaching 
responsibilities nor will we use academic 
status of one of our associates to conceal 
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his identity. 

But within those limits still lots of room for 
association with the IC which need not call into 
doubt the authenticity and credibility of our 
educational institutions. 

The enormous intellectual resources in our universities should 
be free to interact with government. This has two fundamental 
benef i ts . 

Recently, for instance, I asked an imminent Sovietologist to 
do some work for us. It would be a shame if he could not because 
of unre spon sible pressures w r ithin the academic community. He will 
provide a degree of depth and perspective on the Soviet Union which 
it is difficult to find outside the academic community. At the same 
time he will become more valuable to his students by improving the 
depth of his understanding of how government actually operates in 
the Soviet Union. Even if he is not able to relate to his students 
the classified information he might acquire in this kind of exchange, 
unquest ionably his insights and improved understanding will make his 
teaching more relevant and enhance his ultimate worth on the campus. 

This raises the question - 

If a relationship exists between an individual on 
campus for example, and the IC should the IC be obliged 
to reveal that relationship to the administration 
of the school and perhaps even to the public? 
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] believe it is the individual professor's right to 
associate with whomever he deems appropriate and I also believe 
it is his prerogative to reveal his relationships to his institution 
or not; just as you and I, he should be the final arbiter of who 
knows his personal business. Clearly the professor must have 
a conscience and perhaps the university some rules about what level 
of outside activity constitutes interference with his professional 
duties, but such rules should apply to all extra - teaching activities 
not i us t those with the CIA or other intelligence organizations. 

Let me also point out that the benefits of IC and AC 
working together is not a one way street. For instance in the 
field of archaeology, some parts of the world are inaccessible 
to archaeologists due to either geography or political climate. 
Aerial photographs can not only provide access to the unaccessible 
they can reveal features which are either invisible or distorted 
to an observer at ground level. Ancient cities, fortifications, 
villas, roads, and other structures w T hich have been eroded by time, 
destroyed by war, or in many cases vandalized can be revealed to 
the aerial camera. The Intelligence Community, because of its 
particular needs, has acquired a massive amount of photography 
useful to the academic community. 

It would be a shame if this knowledge could not be shared 
because universities chose to levy rigid prohibitions on their 
faculty. 

So, in the United States, the extremely circumscribed 
activity of the IC is conducted within a framework of both 
laws and regulations which protect the citizen, but it vitally 

depends on the willingness of American citizens to openly 
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support its efforts. 

o O ve r s e a s and with respect to non-U. S. citizens, the 
problem of reflecting our nation’s moral values in intelligence 
operations becomes much more of a judgmental question and one 
where the trade-offs must be weighed judiciously. 

In open soc ieti es like ours it is relatively easy 
for any one to keep abreast of trends/attitudes, foreign 
policy initiatives, and to be prepared for future events. 
Intelligence operations are largely a matter of shared 
confidences, reading the newspapers and journals, and 
keeping one’s eyes open. 

In closed soci eties our need for good information 
about trends, policies, and intentions is just as great, 
v.'bile our ability to acquire that information openly is 
severely 1 imited. 

Most extreme example, of course, is Soviet Russia, 
the a r che typal closed society. First society in our 
history with potential to literally destroy us. 

SALT need gain access closed - obtain info 

pertains wider sphere than purely military 

Much more mundane and practical than that - 1972 
grain deal. 

Good decisions with respect to our relations with 
Soviets, as with any country, depend on good knowledge. 
Here the benefits of gaining vital intelligence which 
could affect our military posture, our SALT or MBFR 
negotiating positions, our foreign policy, must be 

weighed against our fundamental preference to deal 
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solicitous of the individual rights of foreigners 
as we are of our own citizens. 

When does the need for good information outweigh 
the need to reflect all-American values? 

I suggest that any serious consideration of how we are to 
deal with other countries must begin with our basic need for 
survival, or to put it less dramatically, for protecting the key 
interests of the state and its citizens, in that context idealism 
must sometimes give way to pragmatism 

o Should the U.S. refrain from trying to determine the kinds 
and numbers of weapons the Soviets are developing because to do so 
would pry into another society? 

o Should we be caught by surprise the first time terrorists 
divert plutonium from a nuclear reactor into a bomb in any one of 
a growing number of countries now using nuclear energy? 
o 


ILLEGIB 



I don ' t think so. 

I do think, however, that clandestine gathering of 
in format ion x §dx is very special 


ILLEGIB 


ILLEGIB 


are 


They 

/used sparingly. Consequently, there is 

always 

a necessity for ascertaining that this information 
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is not available through overt sources. Contrary 
to the spate of revelations over the past years, 
clandestine activity has been relied on primarily 
when 1 n f o r m at i on or results could be achieved in 
no other way. I assure you, however, that with 
all we have today clandestine spying is still a 
vital tool in our quiver of intelligence gathering 
t echni ques . 

To what lengths, however, should we go in pursuing 
information < 

manner? To what limits should pragmatism override 
idealism? On whose judgment in these matters should 
we depend? 

, are there adequate controls to ensure 
the IC does not go too far? To ensure that what 
the IC does abroad does not undermine fundamental 
American values or undermine our various foreign 
policy objectives. - - Recalling - beginning 
we operate largely in secret, the public's scrutiny can 

not be our own guide; we must find a surrogate process of oversight. 

One major result of past several years of scrutiny 5 criticism of our 
past intell activities has been just that. 

Over sight - provides assurances to you that although 

secrecy must exist even in an open democracy like ours, 

your elected officials know at all times all the secrets. 

(1) Personal interest of President/VP 

(2) Senate Select Committee 

relations with IC are close and excellent 
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(3) New House Committee 

benefits of 1 committee in House and 1 in Senate 

(4) Legal requirement for approval for covert operations 

(5) IOB 

Risks in all of this: 

(1) Timidity - least common denominator 

(2) Security leaks 

But I believe in balance - next few years critical 
Beyond this, I am diligently working to write a 
definitive Code of Ethics for IC. Trying to emulate 
some examples from industry. 

o Extremely difficult but, whether succeed or 
not valuable exercise to think through ethical 
implications and determine standards, limits, etc. 
o Whole IC very sensitive to these issues. 

Pu blic Ov e rsi ght - More sharing - more in touch - within 
limits of secrecy 

Both - process of intelligence - how to do it - 
And - Product - Energy - Soviet Economy 
As indicated previously, values are hard to pin down; 
changing - hence must stay in touch with society, through Congress, 
elected executive branch and public relations. 

Where does this all lead? 

British model 

New American model of intelligence 
(1) Openness vs. secrecy 
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less classified (studies, etc.) 

tighter security around secrets (increased respect) 
(2) Better informed electorate - the ultimate 
scrutiny/arbiter of the morality of IC. 
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COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, ,nc 


Meeting in honor of 

ADMIRAL STANSFIELD TURNER, USN 
Director of Central Intelligence 

SECRECY AND MORALITY IN INTELLIGENCE 

Wednesday, October 5, 1977 
5:15-6:30 pm 

McGeorge Bundy 

President, The Ford Foundation 
Presiding 


ILLEGIB 

Herb Hetu 



Admiral Turner’s Personal Staff 


Admiral Turner’s Personal Staff 


AS A COURTESY TO THE SPEAKER 

MEMBERS ARE REQUESTED TO REMAIN UNTIL THE TERMINATION OF THE SESSION 
THE MEETING WILL END PROMPTLY AT 6:30 PM 


Members and Staff of the Council 


Elie Abel 

Robert J. Alexander 
F. Alley Allan 
Charles Allen 
James B. Alley 
Graham T. Allison 
Richard C. Allison 
Arthur G. Altschul 
Norbert L. Anschuetz 
Anne Armstrong 
William Attwood 


William B. Bader 
Charles W. Bailey, II 
Charles F. Baird 
Robert R. Barker 
Deborah Barron 
Whitman Bassow 
Philip Bastedo 
Alan Batkin 
Louis Begley 
Robert Bernstein 
John P. Birkelund 


To encourage forthright discussion in Council meetings, it is a rule of the Council that participants will not 
subsequently attribute to other participants, or ascribe to a Council meeting, any statements that are made in 
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Joseph E. Black 
Stephen Blank 
John A. Blum 
Richard Blystone 
Robert Bond 
J. Dennis Bonney 
Dudley B. Bonsai 
Paul J. Braisted 
Henry C. Breck 
Henry R. Breck 
Donald G. Brennan 
Lorna Brennan 
Mitchell Brock 
George P. Brockway 
Judith Bruce 
John C. Bullitt 
William A. M. Burden 
Benjamin J. Buttenwieser 


William D. Carmichael 

James Chace 

W. Howard Chase 

Patricia Hewitt Christensen 

Robert C. Christopher 

Edgar M. Church 

Kenneth B. Clark 

Harlan Cleveland 

Richard M. Clurman 

James S. Coles 

Emilio G. Collado 

Sydney M. Cone, III 

John T. Connor, Jr. 

Donald Cordes 
Norman Cousins 
Gardner Cowles 
Winthrop Crane 
Robert D. Crassweller 


Charles F. Darlington 
Eli Whitney Debevoise 
Jose de Cubas 
Christopher DeMuth 
Charles S. Dennison 
Lucy Despard 
Thomas J. Devine 
Henry P. de Vries 
Bita Dobo 
Arnold Dolin 
J. R. Drumwright 
James H. Duffy 
Kemp ton Dunn 


Julius C. C. Edelstein 
Irving M. Engel 
John Exter 


Larry L. Fabian 
Mark C. Feer 
Mary Frances Fenner 
Glenn W. Ferguson 
Thomas K. Finletter 
Paul B. Finney 
Joseph G. Fogg 
Nevil Ford 
Doris Forest 
Joseph C. Fox 
Albert Francke, III 
George S. Franklin, Jr. 
Gerald Freund 
Henry J. Friendly 
Alton Frye 
William R. Frye 
Stephen Fuzesi, Jr. 


Robert Gard 
Murray Gart 
Richard L. Garwin 
Patrick Gerschel 
Patsy Gesell 
William T. Golden 
Harrison J. Goldin 
Maurice R. Greenberg 
James R. Greene 
Joseph N. Greene, Jr. 
Thomas Griffith 
Peter Grimm 


Najeeb E. Halaby 
Morton H. Halperin 
George Hampsch 
Selig Harrison 
Richard Head 
H. J. Heinz, II 
Robert C. Helander 
Jean Herskovits 
Charles M. Herzfeld 
William M. Hickey 
Keith Highet 
James T. Hill, Jr. 
Frances P. Himelfarb 
Susan Hirsch 
George Hoguet 
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Robert Hoguet 
John Hughes 
Thomas L. Hughes 
J. C. Hurewitz 


John K. Jessup 
William Josephson 

Arnold Ranter 
Gail Kay 
Robert Kleiman 
David Klein 
Antonie T, Knoppers 
Winthrop Knowlton 
Robert P. Koenig 
Louis Kraar 

Betty Lall 

Raymond A. Lamontagne 
David E. Langsam 
Eugene Le Baron 
John V. Lindsay 
Kenneth Lipper 
Thomas H. Lipscomb 
Amy Litt 

Edwin A. Locke, Jr. 
Natalie Lombard 
Winston Lord 
Edward C. Luck 
David L. Luke, III 

John J. McCloy 
Elizabeth McCormack 
Walsh McDermott 
Bruce K. MacLaury 
Robert Macy 
August Maffry 
Bayless Manning 
John Mas ten 
Lawrence A. Mayer 
Dana G. Mead 
John Merow 
Herbert E. Meyer 
Drew Middleton 
John Millington 
Leo Model 
Judith H. Monson 
Jan Murray 
Forrest D. Murden 
Daniel Rose 
Robert D. Murphy 
Anne R. Myers 


Zygmunt Nagorski 
Clifford C. Nelson 
Rodney W. Nichols 
Richard Nolte 


Alfred Ogden 
Michael J. O'Neill 
Andrew N. Overby 


George R. Packard 
Maynard Parker 
Hugh B. Patterson, Jr. 
Robert M. Pennoyer 
James A. Perkins 
Roswell B. Perkins 
Hart Perry 
Gustav H. Petersen 
E, Raymond Platig 
Francis T. P. Plimpton 
Joshua B. Powers 
Thomas F. Power, Jr. 
John R. Price, Jr. 
George E. Putnam, Jr. 


Leonard V, Quigley 

Jack Raymond 
Jay B. L, Reeves 
Michael M. Reisman 
Marshall A. Robinson 
Jane Rosen 
T. W. Russell, Jr c 
Dankwart A. Rustow 


Mildred Sage 
Richard E. Salomon 
Howland Sargeant 
John E. Sawyer 
Warner R. Schilling 
Enid Schoettle 
Harry Schwartz 
Nancie Schwartz 
Stuart N. Scott 
John 0. B. Sewall 
Ronald K. Shelp 
Walter V. Shipley 
Benjamin R. Shute 
Laurence H. Silberman 
Adele Smith Simmons 
Datus C. Smith, Jr. 
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Theodore C, Sorensen 
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Kenneth Spang 
John H. Spencer 
Harold E. Stassen 
James H. Stebbins 
Daniel Steiner 
Charles R. Stevens 
J. B. Sunderland 
James S. Sutterlin 
Francis X, Sutton 
Eric Swenson 
John Temple Swing 
Stanley M. Swinton 


Arthur R. Taylor 
William J. Taylor, Jr 
Evan Thomas 
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Barbara Tuchman 

Maurice Tempelsman 
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Sandra Vogelgesang 
Paul A. Volcker 
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William Walker 
T. F. Walkowicz 
Martha R. Wallace 
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